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THE VINTAGE IN PORTUGAL. 


WE stood on the deck of the Beta, bound from 
London to Oporto, on our way to see for the first 
time the mysteries of a vintage in the port-wine 
country. We were provided with letters of intro- 
duction to English wine-merchants in the ‘loyal 
and ever unconquered city,’ as it is officially desig- 
nated ; and we congratulated ourselves, and, as we 
found afterwards, with reason, on having hit upon 
a new and pleasant field for our autumn holiday. 

We arrived off the bar of the Douro on the fifth 
day after leaving London; and after exchanging 
innumerable signals with the fort and light-house 
at the mouth of the river, we were taken in charge 
by a pilot, and ran safely through the dangers of 
the entrance. 

Oporto looks bright and picturesque with its 
gaily coloured white, green, and yellow houses 
piled one over the other up the steep hillsides, 
and contrasting with the gloomy green of the pine- 
woods on the southern bank of the river. On a 
closer acquaintance, we found the city fresh, clean, 
and bright; and though the architecture of the 
streets is beneath criticism, the streets themselves 
are gay with the brightly coloured dresses of the 
peasant-women, with their enormous gold orna- 
ments, earrings and necklaces of the most curiously 
solid workmanship. 

We found one of the gentlemen to whose care 
we were recommended on the point of starting for 
the wine-country, it being the custom of the wine- 
merchants of Oporto to go to the upper country 
for two or three weeks every year at this season, 
to superintend personally the making of their wine. 
From Oporto to Regoa, the chief town of the wine- 
district, is a journey of eighteen hours by ‘malla 
posta,’ or diligence ; from Regoa onward, all travel- 
ling is done on horseback. The scenery through 
which the diligence-road is carried is beautiful in 
the extreme, especially in one place, where there is 
an ascent of a mountain so steep that the coach 
has to replace its five horses by a team of four 
oxen during a climb of ten miles, 
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At Regoa, we were met by our friend’s ‘ comis- 


sario,’ or agent, a Portuguese in the service of the 
house, who resides entirely in the wine-district, 
and superintends the business of the firm there. 
At the house of this gentleman we found (for 
Portugal) most comfortable quarters ; and an hour 
after our arrival, two o’clock in the afternoon, we 
sat down to a dinner which would have been 
amply sufficient for forty hungry men, but was 
rather overwhelming in quantity for the four who 
made up our party ; but we were told that, in this 
part of the world, hospitality is not considered to 
be properly shewn unless the table is crowded 
with about a hundred times as much solid food as 
the guests can possibly eat, and unless they are 
warmly pressed by the host to partake of every 
dish in turn. I cannot undertake to describe all 
the dishes on this occasion, but I remember that 
a sucking-pig, a roast turkey, an enormous piece 
of beef, a huge lump of veal, a leg of mutton, a 
dish of roast partridges, some rabbits, and some 
chickens boiled in rice, were all crowded on to a 
small square table at one time; and that, rather 
than hurt the feelings of our host, who really 
seemed distressed when we declined to have our 
plates refilled, we made the most gallant efforts to 
consume, at anyrate, a small part of each dish. 

The next morning we made an early start on 
horseback for the higher country, carrying a change 
of clothes in our saddle-bags. The roads defy 
description ; in fact, had it not been for the stone- 
walls on each side, I should certainly have taken 
them to be rather the beds of torrents, than roads 
intended to be ridden over by mortal men and 
horses. They wind up and down the sides of 
almost perpendicular mountains, and are strewn 
with loose stones of all sizes, and encumbered with 
masses of the live rock, sticking up so as to form 
almost impassable barriers, and often run along 
the edges of precipices, without the slightest 
parapet for protection in the case of a false step on 
the part of the horse, so that it requires consider- 
able faith in one’s mount to induce one to venture 
on them at all. The horses were little hill-ponies, 
badly shaped, and out of condition, but wonder- 
fully sure-footed and willing ; they are excessively 
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ill-tempered to one another, but quiet enough to 
their riders, and a good deal attached to the at- 
tendants who accompany them—each horse being 
attended by a man on foot, who runs before him, 
however hot and trying the day’s journey may be. 
Of course, trotting and cantering are out of the 
question on such roads ; the usual pace is a peculiar 
one called ‘furta passo,’ or ‘stealing-step,’ about 
six miles an hour ; it is easy for the rider, though 
not for the horse, and well adapted to long journeys 
over such ground. 

The grooms go along gallantly, half-walking and 
half-running in front, swinging their arms vigor- 
ously all the time. However bad the road, no one 
ever seems to think of dismounting, and we found 
ourselves following our leader, now grasping our 
horses’ manes as we went up a hill like the side 
of a house, and presently holding on to the backs 
of our saddles, to avoid falling forward during 
the descent of the other side, while all the time 
showers of loose stones went rattling down from 
under the horses’ hoofs. Above and below, and on 
all sides, and as far as could be seen, were vines, 
and nothing but vines ; terraces upon terraces of 
them from the very edge of the Douro to the tops 
of the highest mountains. No villages to be seen, 
only here and there a white house, usually built 
about half-way up a mountain-side ; no trees any- 
where, nothing but the little terraces of yellowish- 
brown stone, covered at the top with yellowish- 
brown earth, and the little green vines like goose- 
berry-bushes, about three feet high, growing along 
them. Here and there we saw parties of men and 
women scattered along the terraces gathering the 
grapes ; and we met strings of men, ragged, filthy, 
stained all over with wine, labouring in single file 
up the steep paths and awkward steps that lead 
from terrace to terrace ; each man carrying on his 
head a large deep basket filled with grapes, in a 
crushed unsavoury-looking mass, the red juice 
oozing out in every direction. 

Alas! for our visions of lovely, picturesquely 
dressed peasant-girls, such as one has seen in 
pictures, tripping gaily along with little white 
baskets poised airily on their heads, and containing 
half-a-dozen bunches of exquisite grapes of different 


flowers or a peach or two on the top, to complete 
the picture! How hideous is the reality! A coal- 
heaver grimed with coal-dust is not a picturesque 
object, but he is positively beautiful as compared 
to a labourer in a vineyard, smeared from head to 
foot with dark-red grape-juice. 

When we reached an ‘adega,’ or wine-press, we 
were even more disenchanted. As we drew near 
the evil-smelling place, we became aware of a low, 
monotonous sound, which we were told was the 
music to enliven the gang who were treading the 
grapes. On entering the building, as we became 
accustomed to the darkness, we found the interior 
to be almost entirely filled by three large stone cis- 
terns, or ‘lagares,’ each capable of containing more 
than twenty pipes of wine: they were about three 
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feet deep, and filled with a black mass of stalks, 
skins, and juiee, which had been grapes, and would 
in time become wine. In this mass were slowly 
moving about, to the sound of the melancholy 
music aforesaid, and which consisted of a drum, 
fife, and guitar, a dozen men, dressed in ragged 
shirts, and their bare legs stained to a hideous red 
colour by much soaking in grape-juice. Every- 
thing reeked of new wine, which was splashed 
about in every direction. The men, moving slowly 
through the Grape-juice, and immersed in it to 
above the knees, lifted their feet high at each step, 
so as to bruise and stir thoroughly the mass. The 
amount of treading necessary varies considerably, 
but usually lasts for from thirty to forty hours, 
the gangs being, of course, relieved at intervals, 
In this ‘adega,’ the men had already been for a 
considerable time in one of the ‘lagares,’ while 
one was yet being filled with grapes, basket after 
basket being brought from the vineyard, and 
thrown in while we were there. On our ex- 
pressing a wish to taste the ‘must, the man in 
charge of the ‘ adega’ produced a white plate, and 
called to one of the gang in the ‘lagar’ to approach 
the side ; he did so, and then, to my horror, fifting 
his leg in the air, he allowed the juice which 
streamed from it to run off over his heel on to the 
plate, which was held to catch it. I found after- 
wards that this extremely disgusting proceeding 
was in truth unavoidable, because the ‘must’ sinks 
to the bottom of the ‘lagar,’ and could not other- 
wise be got at through the thick crust of skins and 
stalks which rises to the surface, while in this way 
the juice alone drains off into the plate. Mr —— 
and the ‘comissario’ smelled and tasted the ‘must’ 
with much care; and, after consulting together, 
they came to, the conclusion that more treading 
was unnecessary, and the men were ordered to 
leave the f 

The next operation would be to run off the wine 
into a vat, and add enough brandy to it to stop its 
further fermentation. In this vat it would remain 
until the beginning of the following year, when it 
would be drawn off into smaller casks (pipes), and 
sent down to Oporto, to be got ready for shipment 
to England. 

We spent the rest of the day in rye, along the 
mountain-sides ; and at intervals of an hour or so, 
arriving at some little white-washed ‘adega,’ where 
Mr —— repeated the operation of tasting the 
‘must,’ and discussed prives, and the prospects of 
the vintage, with the farmer or owner of the 
e were everywhere received with the 
greatest possible courtesy ; and, indeed, the polite- 
ness of all classes of Portuguese was one of the 
things which most struck us during our visit ; 
even the labourers in the areas. A who are 
considered as the lowest of the low, never met 
us on the roads without taking off their hats, and 
wishing us a pleasant good-day. 

We found ourselves compelled to eat half-a- 
dozen lunches during the day at different farmers’ 
houses ; cream-cheese, grapes, sweets, and wine of 
last year’s vintage; and we found that our pro- 
testations, that we had already lunched, and could 
not by any possibility begin again, had not the 
slightest weight with any of our too hospitable 
entertainers, 

The ‘must,’ in a state of fermentation, and tasted 
off a man’s leg, is not a pleasant thing, but there 
seems to be no help for it, as it is of importance 
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that it should not be too much or too little fer- 
mented, but should be run off into the vat 
exactly at the proper moment. The farmer him- 
self does not usually interfere with the regula- 
tion of this process, but leaves it to the discretion 
of the buyer of his wine, for the wine is very 
generally bought before it is made—that is to say, 
the merits of the different ‘ fuintas,’ or vineyards, 
and the rom they generally produce, being 
pretty well known, the English merchants, or their 
representatives, offer the farmers so much per pipe 
for the produce of the ‘fuintas’ while the grapes 
are yet on the vines; if this offer be accepted, the 
buyers naturally exercise their right to make the 
wine according to their own fancy. ; 

At length there were no more ‘adegas’ to be 
visited that day, so, in the evening, we turned 
our horses’ heads towards Mr ——’s headquarters, 
the house of a large farmer whose wine 
had bought for many successive years. Our 
‘arrieros, or grooms, started off again as fresh as 
possible, my | their usual place, a few yards in 
front of us, during the couple of leagues between 
the last ‘ ? and our night-quarters, although 
they had been on the stretch since sunrise, their 
only intervals of rest being when they held our 
horses for a short time when we dismounted at each 
‘adega.’ Considering the excessive heat (the ther- 
mometer stood at a hundred degrees in the shade), 
and the. extreme steepness and roughness of the 
ground, it was a good exhibition of walking powers, 
the more so when one remembers that these men, 
like all of the working class in Portugal, seldom 
or never taste meat, but live on a wretched diet of 
thin cabbage-broth and an occasional sardine, or 
small bit of salted cod-fish and maize-bread. Their 
broth is really nothing but —— and warm water, 
with a small piece of lard dipped into it, to give it 
a flavour! 

At the ‘fuinta’ where we were to ~ the night, 
we met a large party assembled in honour of Mr 
the company consisting chiefly of the owners 
and man of neighbouring ‘ fuintas, pleasant 
and courteous, if not ighly educated men ; though 
the excessive ceremony of Portuguese manners gave 
rather a constrained ter to the entertainment, 
at anyrate till after dinner. The dinner itself 
was an eration of the profusion we had seen 
on the day oon the only thing worth remark- 
ing being, that the drinking of toasts began with 
the dinner, and concluded when the dishes were 
removed. Cigarettes were smoked at intervals 
during dinner; and soon after it was over we 
voted it bedtime. 

We spent a fortnight in this manner, in our 
saddles all day, and becoming quite learned in 
the varieties of ‘musts,’ and delighted with the 
picturesque mountain and river scenery, and con- 
stantly amused and interested by the strange 
characters we encountered among these dwellers 
in an out-of-the-way corner of the world. Some- 
times in our rides we came to ‘fuintas’ where other 
Englishmen from Oporto had established them- 
selves for the vintage ; when an invitation to dine 
and sleep seemed to follow as a matter of course, 
and caused us to = many pleasant evenings. 

At the end of the fortnight, Mr —— prepared to 
return to Oporto, his purchases being completed. 
Our journey on this occasion was to be made by 
water, and a large boat of about five tons’ burden 
was elaborately prepared and provisioned for the 
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voyage. The distance to Oporto was sixty or 
seventy miles, but had it been six or seven hun- 
dred, we need not have been better provided. I 
stood on the bank of the river the evening before 
we started, and watched with amazement the 
hampers of roast turkeys and partridges, the trays 
of cakes, fruit, and sweetmeats, and the jugs and 
bottles of wine, which we were expected to con- 
sume on the voyage. The boat was peculiar in 
shape, but no doubt well adapted for the pass- 
age of the dangerous rapids of the Douro: her 
most remarkable feature was her rudder, which 
was an enormous wooden beam as long as the boat 
herself, and projecting several yards over the stern ; 
it had a blade at the outer end, and was man 

at the other by a man standing on a small plat- 
form raised six or eight feet from the floor of the 
boat. This extraordinary piece of timber seems to 
be necessary to guide the boat in the rapids, where 
oars cannot be used, and an ordinary rudder would 
have no effect, from the boat’s having no steerage- 
way through the water. The oars, four in number, 
are used at the bows, the men standing to row with 
their faces turned forwards. All the middle part 
of the boat was taken up by a cabin extemporised 
for our comfort ; canes were arched across from gun- 
wale to gunwale, and, being covered with canvas 
and tarpaulin, and the floor carpeted with matting, 
it looked extremely snug; canvas curtains were 
provided at both ends, to be drawn if needful, and 
mattresses, and cushions, and rugs were laid down 
to be lounged on; round the sides were ranged 
the hampers and boxes of —— All these 
—— were completed the night before ; and 
at -past four the next morning we went on 
board, and the ‘arraes, or captain of the boat, 
standing on his high platform, gave the word to 
‘haul in the bow-rope, in the name of God;’ the 
current caught her bows as the rope was let go, 
and we started at a wonderful pace. For the first 
five hours of the voyage, our way lay down an 
almost continual succession of rapids; the river 
roared, and foamed, and eddied round the boat 
as she rushed past the walls of rock, which rose 
in perpendicularly from the water's 
edge. e steering here is a matter of extreme 
nicety, the least error, causing the boat to touch 
the rock on either side, would be fatal, at the 
tremendous pace one is carried along; and in spite 
of all the care and skill of the ‘arraes, many 
accidents occur every year, though hardly as many 
as one would suppose probable from,the frightful 
violence of the current. The men row steadily, 
except when in the t force of the rapids, 
when it becomes impossible to do so, and they ship 
their oars. It is most exciting travelling, especially 
when, as in this case, we shot the first -dozen 
rapids by moonlight, and that so faint, that we 
could see little beyond the foaming water and the 
dark outlines of the banks on either hand. When 
the rapid runs in a straight channel, there is not 
much danger in it ; but where there is a curve in the 
river, and the stream rebounds from side to side, 
it becomes more difficult to avoid coming to grief. 
However, we were fortunate enough to experience 
no more than a 
during the passage of the rapids; and we perform 
the whole distance to Oporto in twelve hours, 
getting through the day agg, enough between 
eating, sleeping, smoking, and lounging on the 
steering platform, admiring the beauty of the 
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river-banks. Five o’clock in the evening found us 
safely moored under the bridge at Oporto, with the 
most pleasant remembrances of our fortnight in 
the wine-country. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. ‘ 
CHAPTER XI.—NEGOTIATIONS. 


Mr Sr Quentin's letter was a very proper one 
under the circumstances. It said more of the 
writer's feelings and hopes, and of the recipient's 
merits and attractions, and less of the many 
equivalent advantages in his power to bestow than 
was actually in his thoughts ; but that was all as 
it should be. There was a very proper reference 
to the disparity of age which might, he feared, 
render his addresses unwelcome to Miss Clint; 
and an assurance that should this not prove an 
insurmountable obstacle, she should experience to 
the full all the happiness which being ‘an old 
man’s darling’ could confer. It was wisely and 
fully done, and it told immensely with 
iriam ; —~ she guessed, correctly, that Mr 
St Quentin did not suspect she had divined his 
real age. The proper amount of sentiment, and 
as much good sense as could coexist with the 
contemplation of such a iage at all, com- 
bined to make the letter a very creditable pro- 
duction ; and Miriam, worldly minded, ambitious, 
and untaught by any true love as she was, felt, on 
reading it, that she had achieved her purpose— 
gained a t prize. 

If Miss Clint would permit him to do so, Mr St 
Quentin proposed to call on Mr Clint on the 
following morning, so that, should all things 
cohere according to his most ardent wishes, he 
might have the happiness of a ing at the 
dinner-party (which was to include the customary 

ests only) i the character of her accepted suitor. 

t was perfectly proper and business-like, but 
it filled Florence with painful amazement and mis- 
giving. Humble as her little romance had been, 
there was genuine feeling, true poetry, the ‘purple 
light of love’ in it. at there was in this she 
did not like, she could not approve, she was forced 
to fear. Miriam was not at all concerned respect- 
ing her father’s — sentiments. If he opposed 
this marriage, she would have plenty of courage to 
oppose him. With the prospect of emancipation 
before her, her fear of him finally vanished. 

Miriam’s reply to Mr St Quentin’s letter was in 
its turn a model of propriety, though it was as 
unlike anything she would once have imagined as 


her first letter to her future husband as it could | d 


possibly be. It was as follows: 


Deak Mr Sr Quent1In—lI consider myself 
honoured saad letter ; and I have no objection 
to your calling on my father to-morrow in order 
to discuss the subject of it with him.—Yours very 
sincerely, Miriam 


She handed the open sheet on which those lines 
were written in her firm hand, to Florence, 
se read them slowly, and handed the paper back 
to her. 

‘Miriam,’ she said, infringing her own rule for 
the first time, ‘can xe not wait a little? You 
have seen so few people as yet. You spoke of this 
as a way of escape. Granted—but it is not the 
only way—another, and a better, may come, 


‘No, no,’ said Miriam, as she carefully folded, 


sealed, and directed her letter. ‘I must not trifle 
with fortune. I am not at all likely to get such a 
chance as this again.’ 


hed the letter; and Florence felt 
that the last word had been spoken. It was not 
until Miriam had left her, to go down to dinner, 
that Florence thought of her own possible or prob- 
able share in the matter. How might it affect 
her? What alteration might it produce in the 

ition in which Walter had left her? Would it 

in Miriam’s power to continue to protect her? 
These were painful but inevitable speculations ; 
and Florence sat absorbed in them, waiting for 
Miriam’s return. 

When Miriam found herself alone with her 
father on the conclusion of their dinner, she 
addressed him with a degree of composure which 
surprised herself. 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘I have something particular to 
say to you. A circumstance has occurred which 
concerns me very nearly.’ 

‘Indeed! What’s the circumstance ?’ 

‘Mr St Quentin has asked me to marry him.’ 

‘What? Mr St Quentin, a man who is fully as 
old as I am, and, I suspect, a trifle older, propose 
to a girl of not quite nineteen! What does he 
What h I Pray, let 

e says, I. presume. y, let me > 
papa, and mys harem each other. Mr | St 
Quentin, who is, as you say, very much older than 
I am, but whom I respect and esteem, has asked 
me to marry him. If you have no objection to my 
doing so, except Mr St Quentin’s age, that concerns 
me only, and I do not regard it as an objection.’ 

‘Oh, you don’t, don’t you? You’re not a 
sentimental young lady then, at least.’ 

‘No, papa, I am not a sentimental young lady ; 
I have no nonsense of that kind about me; and I 
am very anxious to have a house of my own ; since 
I am speaking to you about myself, I may as well 
speak plainly, an I am not happy 
here ; I never expected to be happy, and I am not 
so; and I hope you will not refuse to let me 
avail myself of this means of leaving your home 
creditab: 

‘Which means, I conclude, that otherwise you 
will contrive to leave it discreditably, like your 
precious brother !’ 

Mr Clint had risen, and was walking about the 
room with quick strides. Miriam, whose face was 
very pale and set, and in whose eyes there was an 
expression unfamiliar to her father, replied quietly : 
‘I have long ago come to the resolution not to 
iscuss Walter or his conduct with you, papa, 
and by that resolution I mean to abide. In this 
matter he is not concerned, and he need not be 
mentioned. Iam quite sure you do not care for 
my remaining with you, and I tell you plainly I 
am most anxious to get away.’ 

‘I have certainly been Banh with a pair of 
dutiful children,’ said Mr Clint bitterly, Put, to 
Miriam’s great relief, not violently. ‘ However, that 
is not worth discussing. I understand you wish to 
obtain my consent to your marrying this Mr St 


She despate 


Quentin, a man as old as I am, of whom we know 
nothing but that he talks of himself as wealthy, 
and seems to have plenty of money. You “respect 
and esteem” him, do you? A very pretty phrase ; 
but it means that you covet his money, oar think, 
by marrying him, you will secure the kind of life 
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you fancy you would like, and your own way in 


“To be right, papa, but that i 
aresay you may be ri ut that is 
beside the The introduced 
Mr St Quentin to Mr and Mrs Cooke are well 
acquainted with his position and fortune. They 
are what he represents them. I do not think you 
can have looked forward to any better provision 
for me than the one he offers me, and I wish to 
know whether you will receive him, in accordance 
with his request, to-morrow ?’ 

Her father took two or three turns in silence, 
before he replied: ‘There’s not much room for 
discussion, Miriam. IfI have not been very kind 
to you, according to your notions, at least I have 
not troubled you with much advice or dictation. I 
don’t mean to do so now. Let Mr St Quentin 
satisfy me that he has the fortune he pretends to 
have, and let him make a handsome settlement on 
you, and I shall not prevent your marrying him, 
though I’m cursed if I can understand you.’ 

Miriam instantly rose. 

‘Thank you, papa,’ she said calmly; ‘that is all 
I require. I shall tell Mr St Quentin you will see 
him. 

‘You had better tell him my terms too,’ shouted 
Mr Clint ; but Miriam had already passed through 
the door, and might pretend to be out of hearing, 

Miriam was in a strange mood all that evening. 
Sometimes she was pleased and excited, chattering 
to Florence about London, her intention of having a 
house there, her carriages and horses, her dress and 
her amusements ; but above all, the delicious pros- 
om of leaving the Firs. Then she would of 

alter, of all she meant to do for him, how he 
should come home, and he and Florence live with 
her, until all should be set right with his father, and 
everything be arranged as it ought to be. Florence 
was not very much more experienced in the ways of 
the world than Miriam, but she had a clear percep- 
tion that this was all romance and imagination, and 
she ventured to suggest to Miriam that perhaps Mr 
St Quentin might not see these matters in the same 
light. But Miriam would not listen to a doubt on 
that point. She did not put her sentiments into 
so direct a formula; but what she really meant 
was this: ‘I am going to marry an old man for 
his money, and to get my own way, and it would 
be rather too bad if I could not make him do 
precisely as I please.’ 

Then Florence, seeing that she could not make 
any impression upon her, was forced to content 
herself with reminding Miriam that no revelation 
of her secret must be made to Mr St Quentin with- 
out Walter's consent, which it would take some 
time to obtain. To this Miriam assented, and 
then Florence approached the subject which had 
occupied her thoughts anxiously. 

What is to become of me?’ she said, ‘durin 
the interval before we can hear from Walter ? 
sup your marriage will soon take place.’ 

‘I sup so,’ replied Miriam. ‘But, of course, 
I can’t athe But, Rose, there need be no trouble or 
difficulty about you. You will come with me, of 
course, wherever I go. You will be under less 
difficulties when I am in a house of my own, than 
you are here. Then I can arrange so that there 
shall be nothing at all unpleasant in your position, 
and we shall soon be able to announce the truth,’ 

‘Pray, don’t deceive yourself; pray, don’t buoy 
yourself and me up with false hopes. If Mr St 


Quentin were to realise all your expectations of his 
generosity—and I think you must acknowledge 
they are extravagant—it would be madness for 
Walter to confess his marriage now, and throw 
himself upon Mr St Quentin’s kindness. In fact, 
he could not do it ; it would be the worst kind of 
dependence. Our secret must be maintained, and 
the only thing you can do for me will be to take 
me with you as your maid.’ 

‘Well, be it so. You are determined to damp 
my spirits ; but you shall not succeed. I have a 
presentiment that everything will go well with me, 
and with Walter too.’ 

Florence smiled. ‘And you have a presenti- 
ment,’ she said, ‘that Mr St Quentin will not 
object to your having a favourite and confidential 
maid, to whom you are kinder and more con- 
siderate than ever lady yet was to Abigail ?’ 

‘I have a presentiment, Rose, that Mr St 
Quentin will not interfere with either my feelings 
or my actions towards you. I shall make you as 
ha BY as you can be made, away from Walter, and 
Mr § t Quentin had much better not interfere with 
me. 

‘And I will keep my distance and my place, 
and endeavour to give him no cause.’ 

Then the sisters-in-law talked of other things, 
each feeling relieved that the momentous subject of 
discussion was laid aside for the present. When 
Miriam and Florence had parted for the night, the 
young wife went with a heavy trustful heart to her 
nightly prayers; but the young girl could not go 
through the form of words. She had not much 
refinement of mind or sensitiveness of conscience, 
but she felt that she could not the customarily 
entreated blessing on the events of that day. After- 
wards, it would come more easily to do so, when 
she should be better used to age Mr St 
Quentin as her future husband. Thus did Miriam 
cheat herself, and belie the sound honest common- 
sense which she 

Mr St Quentin made his appearance at the Firs 
on the following day, very accurately dressed, and, 
to all appearance, in a state of perfect composure 
and self-complacence. Miriam and Florence wit- 
nessed his arrival from Miriam’s sitting-room. His 
equipage was a well-appointed mail-phaeton, and 
he drove the handsome pair of high-stepping bays 
himself, with an air which had just a little too 
much of the ci-devant jeune homme about it, but 
which did very well indeed for such inexperienced 
critics as the sisters-in-law. A magnificent bouquet 
of hot-house flowers, as carefully carried by a groom 
as if it were somebody’s son and heir, was imme- 
diately brought to Miss Clint, and she was informed 
that ‘Mr St Quentin was in the study with master.’ 

The interview between the two gentlemen lasted 
longer than Miriam expected, or liked. If they 
had agreed, there was so little to discuss that she 
had expected it would have been over in a very 
short time. She knew her father was a man of 
few words, and she concluded, naturally, and cor- 
rectly, that her elderly suitor would not be unduly 
anxious to prolong the conversation. Florence had 
stolen away, and left her alone, and she sat, or 
rather crouched, on a low oaken settle, which filled 
up the recess formed by the old-fashioned window, 
with her elbows on the sill, looking out at the 
carriage ; at the natty groom, who stood at the 
horses’ heads; at the fine spirited animals, who 
champed their bits, and tossed their heads, and 
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ment, which would be absurd and unnatural. A 
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threw frequent flecks of foam about ; at the costly 
furs which served for the foot-rugs ; at the silver 
mountings of the harness—a little too much be- 
crested—in a word, at the symbol of wealth before 
her ; and, while there was a‘ strange sort of 
throbbing at her heart, she thought how nice it 
would be to own this, and the wealth of which it 
represented only a very small a 

The interview between Mr Clint and the mature 
suitor for his young daughter’s hand had meantime 
commenced with some mutual embarrassment, 
though with much less on Mr St Quentin’s part 
than on that of Miriam’s father. The superior 
knowledge of the world and the business habits of 
the elderly lover told, as against the morose, awk- 
ward, self-engrossment of Reginald Clint, whose 
native manner was rudeness, as his ruling impulse 
of mind was distrust. 

The preliminaries being despatched, Mr St Quentin 

ed to inform Mr Clint that he proposed to 
make Miriam an allowance of five hundred pounds 
a year during his lifetime—he entered on this 
branch of the subject without any wiry | into 
Miriam’s own possessions or prospects—but that he 
did not intend to make a settlement upon her. 

‘Then,’ said Mr Clint, ‘that must put an end to 
the matter. I will not allow my daughter to marry 
without a settlement.’ 

‘I beg you to be patient for a moment,’ said Mr 
St Quentin. ‘I do not ask you for any fortune 
with Miss Clint.’ 

‘No, returned Mr Clint testily ; ‘and it would 
be no good, if you did. Miriam shall not have 
a penny of my money until after my death. I 
don’t mean to part with my money, or any of it, 
unless I see a very sound reason why. I don’t see 
such a reason in my daughter’s marriage, which 
will remove her from me, and deprive me of any 
care or attention I might wish to receive from her 
in the decline of my life.’ 

Mr St Quentin listened with something approach- 
ing to a grin in his features, and with all the senti- 
ments which would call forth such an expression 
in his mind, but he merely inclined his head, as. a 
signal that he was listening, and said nothing. 

*I have no faith in anything but self-interest, 
Mr St Quentin,’ continued Mr Clint, with some 
additional surliness ; ‘and I mean my daughter, 
and my daughter’s husband, to have an interest in 
behaving well to me.’ 7 

‘If I am so happy as to become Miss Clint’s 
husband, I hope we Shall always be good friends.’ 

‘That’s not the question. You say you do not 
ask me to give Miriam any money, and I say I 
never intended to give her any; but when you add 
that you refuse to make a settlement on Miriam, 
which is another thing, I tell you —~ plainly that 
I will not consent to my daughters marrying you 
under the circumstances—there must be no un- 
certainty for her.’ 

*I hope ae will not persist in this view, Mr 
Clint, and I think I may perhaps modify it by a 
little plain-speaking. You consider it right to 
control a daughter by considerations of self-interest ; 
is it altogether wrong to keep similar considera- 
tions before the mind of a wife very much younger 
than her husband? I have the profoundest admira- 
tion and the deepest regard for Miss Clint ; my 
most earnest desire is to make her my wife, but 
I do not ask or expect from her a romantic attach- 


beautiful and well-conducted young wife is a prize 
such as seldom falls in the way of a man of my age; 
but I think I am justified in declining to wake bor 
completely independent of me, in declining to put 
it entirely out of my own power to influence her 
by hope or fear’ (here he spoke with slight but 
significant slowness) ‘for the future. I only claim 
what you claim: the right to make the disposi- 
tion of my fortune conditional upon the degree 
of happiness I derive from the person who will 
be the probable inheritor of it. There is not a 
shadow of probability that that inheritor will not 
be my widow. I have no relatives, to speak of— 
my heir-at-law is a distant cousin, whom I have 
never seen, for whom I have already done all I 
ever intend to do, and whom I never ewe to 
see. I have all the feelings towards Miss Clint 
which justify me in asking for her hand, and I, 
naturally, have undoubting faith in their continu- 
ance; but I have made up my mind in this instance, 
as in that of my former marriage, not to make any 
woman who should become my wife so inde- 
pendent of me as to feel that she has nothing to 
es by consulting my wishes and wre my 
iness, and nothing to lose by my death.’ 

r Clint’s face, during this lengthy explanation 
of Mr St Quentin’s views, delivered with perfect 
calmness and well-bred ease, was curious to behold. 
There was cynical admiration combined with dis- 
like in it; he was something tr ey something 
baffled, and yet not pe gy eased, 

‘He is a cooler hand than even I thought him,’ 
was the silent reflection of Mr Clint, as he attended 
to the irreproachable discourse, and scanned the 
irreproachable person and attire of his aspirant 
son-in-law. ‘Who would think a man would do so 
foolish a thing in so perfectly sensible a way! He 
is one of “the wisest fools in Christendom,” surely.’ 

He did not reply immediately,and Mr St Quentin 
exhibited no signs of haste or impatience, though 
he felt both. He had a pleasant conviction that, 
backed by Miriam’s determination to accept him, 
he should be more than a match for Mr Clint. 
He did not fear her being deterred by his reluc- 
tance to settle an income upon her, because he 
judged it impossible that a yours girl could under- 
stand its significance, and he was very anxious to 
meet her in the character of his betrothed. Mr 
Clint made him, after a pause, the exact answer 
he would have most earnestly desired, but had 
not ventured to anticipate. He said: ‘I don’t 
deny there is a great deal of reason in what you 
say. Suppose we refer the question of a settlement 
to Miriam. You offer good terms for the rest, and 
a disposed to risk it, perhaps I may be so 


Mr St Quentin gracefully acceded ; and after a 
little further discussion of his circumstances, his 
views as to a residence, and his projects for the 
embellishment of Miriam’s existence, in which her 
father was but very moderately interested, the 
suitor requested permission to see Miss Clint. 

Mr Clint, who was very glad to get rid of his 
visitor, told him he would find Miriam in the 
drawing-room, but evidently had no intention of 
accompanying him thither, and dismissed him 
with a reference to their meeting again at dinner. 

Miriam was in the drawing-room, looking very 
handsome, and just becomingly agitated. She rose 
as Mr St Quentin came into the room, and her 
downcast eyes and brilliant blush were in as 
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perfect taste as if they had been assumed for the 
occasion. Nothing could be better than the de- 
meanour of the elderly lover, as he advanced with 
a hurried step and a smile of triumph, and taking 
the hand which she neither offered nor withdrew, 
fervently kissed it. 


CHAPTER XII.—EMANCIPATION. 


In the small circle within which the affairs of 
the household at the Firs produced any discus- 
sion, the intelligence of Miriam Clint’s approaching 
marriage was received with some diversity of 
opinion, but with general curiosity. There was con- 
siderable inclination to depreciate Mr St Quentin’s 
wealth, and to wonder how a girl of Miriam’s age 
could be so mercenary. Mr and Mrs Cooke, how- 
ever, took her part in all discussions ; and the 
general dislike entertained towards her father 
pleaded for her, as the same sentiment had pleaded 
for Walter, in the very different direction which his 
wilfulness had given to his own fate. 

It has been seen that Mr St Quentin had a 
rational dislike to delay in the transaction of any 
business at his time of life, and it followed, there- 
fore, as a matter of course, that he was anxious that 
his rash but successful proposal to Miriam should 
be followed as speedily as possible by their mar- 
riage. He found his hopes of her acquiescence in 
the arrangement which her father disapproved, were 
well founded. Miriam was quite content to forego 
a settlement, though her father told her, in the 
most amiable and unrestrained conversation they 
had ever had together, that he considered her a 
great fool for vieldin , and had no doubt, if she 
would only hold out, St Quentin would yield. 
It was evident that that elderly gentleman was very 
much in love ; that the ‘admiration’ and ‘regard’ 
he had expressed had developed themselves into 
much warmer sentiments, and that Miriam was 
acquiring more and more power over him day by 
day. But she told her father quite frankly that 
she would not use it in the direction of inducing 
Mr St Quentin to do what he had declared his 
repugnance to doing. ‘As long as he lives, I shall 
have as much money as I shall want,’ she said ; 
‘and if I survive him, I think I may safely rely 
upon having enough influence over him to make 
him leave me well off’ Thus the matter was left 
in abeyance, and the marriage was all arranged 
without the intervention of one of Mr St Quentin’s 
especial aversions, the lawyers. 

‘Happy the wooing that’s not ay, | o’ doing,’ is 
an adage, more respectable, perhaps, by reason of 
its antiquity than of its abstract truth. The wooing 
in this case was effected with as much celerity as 
was compatible with the care and pains necessarily 
bestow: upon the important business of purchas- 
ing Miriam’s trousseau. Mr Clint, having been with 
difficulty convinced that his daughter could not pe 
up to town for the purpose accompanied only by 
her maid, was with still greater difficulty induced to 
go with her, and to submit to the infliction of a three 
weeks’ sojourn in very comfortable apartments, 
secured for them by Miss Monitor, whose pleasure 
and fussiness at the pooeet of her ex-pupil’s 
marriage were extreme, Miss Monitor had always 
expected her dear Miriam to do well in the matri- 
monial line, but in doing so very well as this, she 
had exceeded her fondest hopes. To any suggestion 
that the bridegroom might, with advantage, have 


been a trifle younger, Miss Monitor would have 
turned a deaf ear. There was no danger now of 
Miriam’s being condemned to the rurality which 
she detested, and Mr St Quentin’s appearance and 
manners were as unexceptionable as his position and 
fortune. Considering that, —- on the part of the 
bridegroom, there was not the least assumption of 
feeling in the matter, the marriage was all that 
could be expected. 

Mr St Quentin was an attentive, gallant, but 
not importunate lover. He never intruded upon 
Miriam’s morning hours. His habits were not 
matutinal, in which respect he differed from most 
Indian men ; and he took a good while to dress. 
He did it well, with taste, care, and gravity, and 
was perfectly alive to the importance of the opera- 
tion at his time of life. Without the least touch of 
that detestable creature, the elderly dandy, about 
him, Mr St Quentin always looked, as he was, ‘ well 
got-up,’ and precise, from the top of his very slightly 
bald head, to the toe of his well-fitting boots. This 
sort of thing takes time, and Mr St Quentin objected 
to being hurried. He liked to breakfast leisurely, to 
read his papers—he never received any letters more 
interesting than bills and prospectuses—leisurely ; 
to drive to a florist’s for Miriam’s daily bouquet, 
without hurrying himself, and to present himself 
at Cambridge Terrace, so as to have an interview 
of half-an-hour’s duration with his betrothed, before 
they went out for the afternoon’s SINE. To 
Miriam’s great satisfaction, she found that Mr St 
Quentin had a liking for theatrical entertainments, 
and her father did not object to them so strenuously 
as he objected to most things from which other 
people derived pleasure. Consequently, the tedious- 
ness of an uncongenial association of three, in the 
evenings, or the awkwardness of a téte-d-téte with 
a lover, with whom she was not the least in love, 
was very frequently spared to Miriam. When the 
party went out in the evenings, Miriam was dis- 
tressed at being obliged to leave Florence alone, 
but her sister-in-law consoled her by a ectly 
sincere assurance that she never felt lonely. She 
passed the peaceful hours with her books, her needle- 
work, and the interminable letters to Walter, of 
which she always had one on hand. 

The morning hours being entirely free from in- 
trusion on Mr St Quentin’s part, and her father 
holding himself as much aloof from Miriam in 
town as he did in the country—though their 
scanty association was less unpleasant—the sisters- 
in-law went out together, without—the door once 
closed behind them—keeping up the fiction of 
their supposed mutual position. They enjoyed 
these expeditions very much ; and Florence had, 
early in their sojourn in London, taken i 
to see the city boarding-house in which she and 
Walter had lived during the months which imme- 
diately succeeded their marriage. They had also 
gone to the cottage on the Eastern Counties’ line, 
and walked up and down the lane, looking tear- 
fully at the tiny garden, and the little window, 
from which Florence, her fair head framed in 
climbing roses and honeysuckles, used to watch for 
Walter in the early summer-time. There were no 
roses and no green leaves now, and the window 
was filled up iy a ponderous chair, in which sat 
an imbecile old man, propped up with pillows, 
who waggled his rickety head at the young women 
as they lingered near the little gate. It was all 
80 different so unlike her recollection of it, that 
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Florence was glad to turn away, and lose sight of 


the place. 

Miriam, especially, wished to visit the old house 
in the dull crescent in Bloomsbury where her 
brother and Florence had first met, but there were 
difficulties in the way. To go to the house, and, if 
there were lodgings to be let there, to go in under 
pretext of requiring them, would be easy ; but, 
supposing Martha were still in the service of Mrs 
Reeve’s successors, and that she recognised Flor- 
ence, as she certainly would, and were thus set 
gossiping about her to any of Walter’s former 
acquaintances, who knew nothing about his wife’s 
position at present? Miriam acknowledged that 
this would be a risk, not to be incurred without 
folly, and therefore they agreed that she should go 
to the house in the crescent alone. 

One morning, when the trousseau was almost 
complete, and the much taxed patience of Mr Clint 
was nearly exhausted, Miriam and her maid set 
out as usual, soon after breakfast. Miriam had 
not seen her father that morning, but she had an 
uncomfortable conviction that he was in a specially 
bad humour. He had made himself almost un- 
bearably di ble to Mr St Quentin on the 
previous evening, and had been positively brutal 
to her. She and Florence had come to the conclu- 
sion that he was again taking to solitary drinking, 
and had been wishing he was at home, where they 
could bring Mr Martin’s influence to bear upon 
him. They drove to the well-remembered cres- 
cent in Bloomsbury, and directed the cabman to 
pull up on the same side as that on which Flor- 
ence’s former house stood, but a few doors higher 
up. These orders were being executed in a slow 
and lumbering fashion by the driver, and Miriam 
had her hand on the door of the cab, and was 
ready to step out, when a hansom passed them 
rapidly, and pulled up at the door of the identical 
house for which Miriam was bound. 

‘There’s some one going in,’ said Miriam, look- 
ing out of the cab window, but not opening the 
door. ‘Agentleman. Good gracious, Rose, it’s my 
father !’ 

‘Your father! Are you sure?’ 

‘Yes, quite sure. There, he has knocked at the 
door: his back is towards me now.—Don’t get down, 
please’ (this to the driver).— A servant is speaking 
to him ; a tall, dark-haired woman,’ 

‘He ne in, and the door is shut. 
what can this, mean ?’ 

‘I don’t know ; I am afraid to think! Let us get 
— as quickly as ible ; he may come out.’ 

iriam directed the bewildered cabman to drive 
to a draper’s shop in Oxford Street, and the two 
young women sat back in the cab and looked at 
one another in amazement, Rose was the first to 


spe 

‘ What a blessing you had not got out! Whata 
blessing he did not see you! He has heard some- 
thing, and gone there to inquire ; that must be it! 
Just think, if Walter had not made me change my 
name ! 

Then they keenly discussed the matter. Could 
it be a mere coincidence? They could not ho 
that. What had Mr Clint heard ; and how had he 
heard it? Apprehension and anxiety took hold of 
them; and Miriam dreaded their being kept in 
ignorance almost as much as she dreaded the effects 
of a discovery. 


out, if it’s anything short of his knowing the 
whole truth.’ 

‘And if he does know the whole truth—what 
then?’ said Florence, clinging to Miriam, and 
trembling. 

‘Then, he will turn you out of doors. I hope 
nothing ; 1 expect nothing less. O Rose, what a 
blessing it is to think that now it cannot so much 
matter if he does. Fancy if this—what we think 
this is—had happened before I knew Mr St 
Quentin! What would have become of us? But 
now, we need not mind, at least not in compari- 
son ; for, if he turns you out of his house, you will 
have mine to come to,’ 

The sisters-in-law had to endure their uncertainty. 
Mr Clint did not come home to luncheon, and Mr 
St Quentin found Miriam in a very absent and 
unsatisfactory state of mind. There was no even- 
ing engagement on hand, and Mr St Quentin had 
not been invited to dinner by her father, so that 
Miriam had to contemplate a solitary evening with 
Mr Clint. Her mind was unusually full of Walter, 
and she, for the first time, spoke of him freely to 
Mr St Quentin. She was not quite pleased with 
his manner of receiving what she said. There was 
a decided absence of sympathy about it, a disposi- 
tion to interpolate florid compliments to herself, 
into her account of the affection which had always 
subsisted between her and her brother, and no 
alacrity to echo her conviction that her father had 
been entirely to blame, and Walter almost blame- 
less, in the unfortunate rupture between them. 
Miriam was disgusted by this, but not alarmed. 
Old men were so narrow and egotistical, she 
thought ; it was like the sour-grape attitude of 
mind which they assume when youth has departed 
from them, to lean heavily on the faults of young 
men, and ignore their temptations ; and, no doubt, 
her father had taken pains to imbue Mr St Quentin 
with his ideas respecting Walter. This was the 
only point on which Miriam was mistaken. Her 
future husband was even more narrow and egotis- 
tical than she believed him to be, but he had 
received no confidences from Mr Clint. The 
reserve and coldness with which he listened to 
Miriam, were the genuine expression of his own 
unassisted sentiments, and a prudent though silent 
notification of his intention to stand aloof from 
the Clint family affairs. In — phrase, he 
meant to marry her, and not her family. 

‘Never mind, thought Miriam: he is under 
papa’s influence now; but when we are awa 
from him, he will be under mine, and he shall be 
interested in Walter. One thing is clear; if papa 
has any real suspicion, he has not imparted it to 
Mr St Quentin’ 

A little blunder, destined to produce a large 
result ! 

Dinner over, without anything having 
occurred either to relieve Miriam’s mind or to 
confirm her fears ; but, just as she was about to 
make her escape, and join Florence, her father 
addressed her. 


‘Miriam, I want to ask you a question. I hope | 


you will tell me the truth.’ 
‘I always do tell you the truth, papa’ 
‘Perhaps so. It will be for your own interest, 
and other people’s, if you tell me the truth now. 
Have you had any letter from your brother since 
he left England ?” 


‘ ego upon it, we shall not be able to find 
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‘T have not.’ 

‘Had you heard from him shortly before he left ?’ 

‘The only letter I had had from Walter for six 
months was the one [ shewed you, by his desire.’ 

‘ And—now attend to me, Miriam, and take my 
assurance that you are likely to do your brother 
a very t injury, if you mislead me—in any 
letter which you received from him previously, did 
he mention to you any entanglement into which 
he had gotten himself? Did he confide in you any 
intention of marriage? Did he ever allude to 
the daughter of the person in whose house he 
lodged, a girl of the name of Reeve ?’ 

iriam’s heart was beating loud and fast. She 
glanced at her father’s stern, frowning, discon- 
tented face as she thought: ‘Shall I risk all, and 
tell him? Have I any right to do so? But how- 
ever the swift impulse of the minute might have 
decided the second question, the face she looked 
at decided the first in the negative. She dared 


|| not tell her father the truth; a horrid vision of 


Florence turned out, destitute, and insulted, flashed, 
with the hesitation, across her. She replied, in the 
steadiest voice she could muster to the fortunate 
form in which Mr Clint had put his questions. 

‘Walter never told me of any entanglement. 
He never alluded, to me, to any intention of mar- 
riage. He never mentioned any girl’s name to me.’ 

er father looked at her sternly while she was 
speaking, but she kept her countenance well. 

‘What address did your brother give you for 

our letters to him, after he left his lodgings in 
hirlwall Crescent ?” 

‘He never gave me any other address, I did 
= know he had left them, until I got his last 
etter.’ 

‘He had not lived there for a year previously,’ 
said Mr Clint. 

‘Indeed,’ replied Miriam. 

‘That will do: you may go now. I hada reason, 
which it is unnecessary to explain, for asking you 
these questions. If ever I discover that you have 
answered them falsely, it will be so much the worse 
for you. For your brother, it cannot make much 
difference,’ 

Miriam left the room promptly, and burst into 
tears on the stairs, She paused, to recover herself, 
before she entered her own room, where she 
expected to find Florence, in order that she might 
not alarm her by her agitation. Her mind was in 
a whirl, but the uppermost feeling was exultation 
at having kept Wa ter’s counsel, and also at the 
nearness and certainty of her emancipation. When 
she had recovered herself, she went into her room, 
and there she found Florence, looking very pale 
and ill. She related all that had between 
her father and herself, but, though it confirmed 
them in the fear which Mr Clint’s visit to the 
house in Thirlwall Crescent had awakened, it left 
them in entire ignorance of the origin and extent 
of his information. 

‘There’s nothing to be done, said Miriam, 
‘except to keep resolute silence, and go on in the 
most cautious way possible. For the few days we 
shall remain now in London, you had better go out 
as little as possible, as papa must have gotten a 
clue from some one, and it is F sane you might be 
seen and recognised. I wonder we never thought 
of that danger before. What could have been more 
unlikely than that we should have seen papa at 
Thirlwall Crescent, and yet we did see him. 


Florence gladly assented ; and then they talked 
the matter over again, each making herself more 
than ever uneasy and alarmed in the process, The 
next day, Miriam had recourse to the good offices of 
the lady of the house in which they were lodging 
in the matter of her shopping, as her maid had a 
bad cold, and could not go out. 

‘Has anything happened?’ was Miriam’s eager 
question to Florence, on her return. 

‘ Nothing alarming ; only, that I have seen more 
of your father to-day than in all the time since we 
have been in London. He has been ill again, 
threatened with gout, I fancy, and sent for me 
shortly after you went out.’ 

‘ Was there anything remarkable in his manner?’ 

‘No; nothing. He seemed to be in very low 
spirits, and was perfectly civil to me—indeed, for 
him, really kind. You may imagine how frightened 
I was, and I suppose I looked ill, for he noticed 
my being very pale, and said he believed London 
disagreed with me as much as with him, and wished 
we were all out of it’ 

‘Nothing more occurred to alarm Miriam and 
Florence ; Mr Clint continued ailing, and they left 
London a few days sooner than they had intended, 
in ng yee Mr St Quentin did not accompany 
them. He was to arrive at the Firs on Christmas 
eve, and the wedding, which was to be of the 

uietest description, was to take place at Drington 

urch on New-year’s Day. He took leave of his 
betrothed at the railway station with perfect pro- 
priety, and some real feeling. Miriam was rather 
pleased to find that she did not experience any 
sensation of relief and pleasure at getting rid of 
him. It augured well, she thought, for her not 
finding him a drawback to the comfort of her life, 
in the future. 

There was not much comfort in her life in the 
resent, except in such part of it as she passed with 
{rs Cooke. Mr Clint was apparently bent on in- 

demnifying himself for the concession he had made 
to propriety by his visit to London, by additional 
moroseness and violence, and he was decidedly not 
well. Her father’s looks did not particularly 
interest Miriam, but she noticed them, urged by 
Florence, and thought them bad. Mrs Ritchie 
commented to her mistress upos the change, 
observing that ‘master was all gone away to 
nothing like,’ and how it was the general experi- 
ence of the household that his temper was ‘ un- 
common short.’ 

The interval before Miriam’s marriage passed 
over. Mr St Quentin arrived duly on Christmas 
eve, and took up his abode with Mr and Mrs 
Cooke—having succeeded in effecting a restoration 
of external civilities between the parsonage and 
the Firs. He brought Miriam a wedding present 
of very fine and tastefully selected jewels ; and his 
demeanour was unexceptionable. Mr St Quentin 
had endured an English winter, during its milder 
half, very well ; but he had no intention of expos- 
ing himself to the rigours of the first five months of 
the new year, and had therefore arranged to take 
his bride abroad immediately after their marriage. 
The hour for the wedding was an unusually early 
one, in order to enable the happy pair to cross 
from Dover to Calais on the same day. 

The first day of the new year dawned, cold, 
frosty, but bright. Florence dressed Miriam in 
her bridal garments, with a heavy heart, but with 
her usual quiet alacrity. Miriam looked very 
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beautiful on her wedding morning, and quite com- | lily-beds ; behind the lilies is a length of old brick- 
The assembled to witness the cere-| wall, red and warm in the afternoon light, half- 
mony was small, but the church was crowded with | -overed with the spreading branches of the wall 


the vi ople. 
The pete was not so completely a second- fruit-trees—here and there a cluster of tiny fruit- 


ary object of popular curiosity in this case, as buds, here and there a lingering blossom ; beyond 
bridegrooms generally are. Everybody wanted to | is a sunny mass of foliage, and then the cloudless 
see him ; and everybody was surprised when he or | blue sky. 

she did see him. Here was not ‘feeble old age} | don’t know why it is, but an old fruit-tree 
tottering to the altar to pony 3 itself to mercenary | wall, like this before me, and a quiet garden-path, 
end unbleshing youth, os the prospective union always waken in my mind thoughts of the people 


been characterised in certain circles of the 7 aa 
neighbourhood. Here was an upright, remark- that once sauntered in the place, chatting in the 


ably well-looking, perfectly dressed, elegant-look- fashionable manner that long ago was quite anti- 
ing man, whom no one in the church would | quated, nodding, and smiling, and bowing with all 

ieve to be a day over fifty—how could pee le | the polished elegance of a forgotten ton. There is 
be so absurd as to say he was as old as the bride’s | something in the warm sleepy light, too, and the 
father !—all devotion and gallantry to the bride. | peculiarly calm stillness of a summer afternoon, 
Certainly she was very young and pretty, _xe she | that calls up fanciful dreams of the life of former 
was uncommonly lucky too, “The marriage ®| days, that life that now seems as far off as any 


ular on the spot. : 
* Fee ramet gly nervous, but for all that, dreamland, and that yet is really so near to us. 


elated and happy ; and as she through the | As I sit, I put aside the book that I brought out 
gates on her way back to the Firs, she looked out | to read, and remain idly gazing on the scene before 
of the carriage-window eagerly. me. Now and again a fly comes near, with its 

‘Not a regretful glance, I trust ?’ said the bride-| monotonous rounds of flight, its buzzing noise 
groom, pressing the hand which he held tenderly. | rising and falling again and again on the silence, 
_ ‘O dear, no,’ said Miriam. ‘I was just wonder-| nti] it settles on a leaf, or is lost among the 
whether = foliage. The clearly defined shadows of the flowers 
any place, over so dalig 8 only move a little now and then. The house at 


5 p 
wT " woilling breakfast — ‘over, the few guests the other end of the garden, with the aloes beside 


were longing to be off, the travelling-carriage was the steps, seems fast asleep. How does the scene 
at the door, and Mrs St Quentin was supposed to | differ now from what it was a century or a century 
be mn | her dress. She was really and in| andahalfago? The flowers must have blossomed 
the arms of her maid, who was also ready for the | just the same, the beautiful lily-beds must have 
journey, and listening to her entreaties that she | Jooked just as bright and pure, and the fruit on 


would be very careful and cautious in her demean- | +}, old wall must have ripened just 1 
. pened just as pleasantly 
our to her; that she would remember she must in the sunshine of that day as of this. 


e Mr St Quentin to behave to her as to an Stee ¥ 
aon ees and also to the delightful news| So I sit, picturing to myself the world that is 


that, while Miriam was at the church, the morning | past, while the rays of light become gradually more 
post had brought Florence a letter from Walter. | slant and more yellow. After a time, I hear a far- 
off sound of musical notes from the house ; surely 
it must be a spinet that is thrilling under the 
IN A GARDEN. fingers of some pretty powdered girl. Then (is it 

Few things are pleasanter, in the hot June days, | fact or fancy ?) there is a faint murmur of voices ; 
than sitting at the end of a large old garden under|I hear a ripple of langhter—there is something 
the perfect shade of a broad tree. The quietness | wonderfully charming and melodious in the laughter 
of the air, the sight of the blossoming flowers, the | of a girl that you do not see—and then they come 
cool shadow in which you sit, contrasted with the | forth. First there trips out—ah! what a graceful 
hot glare of the light around, all tend to bring on | figure! The long, broidered saque falls in easy 
that listless, dreamlike mood of mind, that seems | folds from the shoulders; the dainty little shoes, 
especially fitted to the weather; and a doze now| with shining red heels, patter pleasantly on the 
and then is quite in harmony with the season and | gravel. As she laughs and rattles her fan, her 
the scene. bright eyes look back to the door, and she shakes 
The conviction of this is borne in upon my mind | her head, covered with an abundance of curled, 
very forcibly to-day, when I find myself so situated | powdered hair, imperatively. Another comes. This 
during the long hours of the afternoon. The light | time it is a beautiful young man. What a queue ! 
is warm and yellow, and covers all things with | You see his careful toilet, the precious ruffles, the 
the rich, drowsy brilliancy of the summer sun- | slight sword-case with jewelled hilt, the fine clocked 
shine; the air is perfectly still; the whole scene | silk stockings rolled over the knee, the diamond 
is so quiet, with only those smallest noises which | shoe-buckles ; and yet he moves with the easiest 
render one more conscious of the silence, that I | grace, laughing lightly, and quite unburdened by 
gradually sink into that state of reverie in which | his old-world elegance, as he follows the little lady 
thoughts seem to pass through the mind without | down the walk, he bending forward to speak and 
any volition of one’s own. Before me is the long | listen, she tossing her laughing replies to him over 
smooth gravel-path dividing the lawn from the| her shoulder. Then more of them follow ; small 
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groups dot the lawns and walks. What an easy 
deference is paid to the ladies in saques; and 
these, what unconscious ladyhood, what perfect 
courtesy and sweetness! Then they gather together 
in the shade of the old tree, the ladies in a circle, 
flirting their fans and laughing, the gallants bend- 
ing over them, or reclining—ah! the exquisite 
attitudes !—on the turf. Then they sing, they 
laugh, they talk a brilliant talk ; for they say that 
people were witty in those days. Those manners 
are dead now; but they are to me so charming, 
that, in spite of reason and history, I would fain 
believe that that world was in reality such as it 
looks to us now—full of polished taste, beautiful 
faces, witty talking, and, now and again, tender, 
idyllic love-making: a reign of ladyhood and gentle- 
manhood : of chivalry in silk and satin, instead of 
harsh mail and plate-armour ; and I find myself, 
as it were, fascinated with the picture of the far- 
away time, when Italian was the language that 
ladies learned, when they sat in their boudoirs, 
and handed tiny cups of that precious novel bever- 
age, tea, to gallants who abhorred the use of slang 
and vulgarisms, and prided themselves on perfect 
manners and elegant speech—and, to be sure, ‘the 
nice conduct of a clouded cane.’ No doubt this 
ideal life of the past which I picture to myself 
is, for the most part, very unlike the reality ; but 
is it all so? Surely there must have been some 
spots where it was a little realised. Perhaps at 
some grand old country-house, if not at the corrupt 
town and court, the belles and beaux lived through 
idyllic days, while they talked in whispers of the 
coming of the brave Young Chevalier, or sang 
Gluck’s new music to the tinkling accompaniment 
of the harpsichord. At anyrate, I have not the 
heart to believe that it was altogether otherwise. 
After that time, the saques and the red-heeled 
shoes vanish. Folks seem to have lived a much 
more prosaic life when George III. was king; but 
even for that life I feel a strange tenderness, 
There are the pretty res of Miss Burney’s 
heroines moving about—Evelina and Cecilia, and 
poor martyred Camilla, and the rest. I like to 
imagine how they talked and acted in the days 
when Bath and the inland watering-places were 
the mode, and when the highest ton loitered about 
the old Pantiles of Tunbridge Wells. The swords 
were going out of fashion, and the natural hair was 
beginning to shew itself through the powder ; but 
the brilliant, witty conversation still remained. 
Take the ts of those days—Lord Orville, Sir 
Clement Willoughby, Sir Sedley Clarendel—exqui- 
site Sir Sedley !—they still have their fine manners 
and their careful elegance lingering about them, 
like a perfume. 
anni—and the belles and the 
orgian beaux pass away from the en; and 
instesd of them, there saunter peg ths 
gentlemen with blue coats and gilt buttons olnen 
on their shoulders, with ruffles still remaining, a 
last trace of the past costume ; and ladies, some, 
indeed, with no waists, and wild, fantastic head- 
gear; but others in that simpler dress that is 
still so charming. As I see the sweet-faced girls 
of that time—the girls that Leslie has made us 
love, with those pretty tippets crossing from the 
shoulders and fastened behind, and broad-brimmed 
hats shading their blue eyes—I cannot help imagi- 
ning that in their life, too, there was something 
of the idyllic simplicity and charm for which we 


thirst so now-a-days. Is it not strange to think 
that it was in this world, the world of long mittens 
and gold-headed canes, that our grand ts lived ; 
nay, our parents, if our parents are old! So near, 
and yet so far! 

this series of generations pass before 
me in a day-dream, each with a strange fascination 
and charm of its own, the wonder rises how it is 
that all the various past manners of life seem to 
us now to differ so widely from the present, not 
only in language, and customs, and habits, but, as 
it were, in very essence. Can it be that our imag- 
ination draws its portrait of the commonplace past 
with ideal features, only preserving the general 
character of the original, and adding breadth and 
colour, and light and shade, according to fancy? 
It is very strange, the way in which we thus set 
the life of our ancestors to music, so to speak, and 
then wonder how they managed to live without 
the grating and false time, and harshness and many 
discords, of the present actual world. 

Nay, I have even found that those ways of life 
of the poems day, of which I myself know little, 
except by hearsay, possess for me this mysterious 
imaginary charm. I, going about my own affairs 
in a humdrum and rather solitary manner, seem 
now and then to get glimpses of a life quite 
different from mine, as any one might get a 
glimpse of this garden through the iron bars of 
the gate; and I form to myself a picture of that 
life, false, no doubt, and yet seeming to me real 
enough. The scene is, let us say, a large old 
manor-house, standing in a pleasant place among 
deep woods and calm lakes, with purple hills in 
the distance. From the lawn, the clink of mallet 
and ball, and the terms of ‘croquet’ and ‘ roquet,’ 
and what not, reach my ears. ‘There I see them 

athered, girls as soft, and pa and kindly as 
Leslie's pictures of our grandmothers, waiting, 
mallet in hand, or holding the ball firmly with a 
tiny kid-clad foot ; and with them young men— 
what more can I say ?}—worthy to wait on such 
girls If their talk is no longer so courtly and 

rilliant as that of the sword and saque period, 
at least it is more sincere and natural ; no slang or 
chaff profanes the pretty lips, or insults the pretty 
ears; nor are the poetry and grace of the scene 
the less, that they are nowhere ostentatiously ria 
truded, as by the affected elegance of the older 
style. It is the golden youth, frankly happy, 
seeing all things surrounded by a glory of ho 
full of loftiest thought and noblest faith ; believing 
in all good, not, as it were, shamefacedly, but con- 
fessedly, and nowise priding itself on a shrewd 
worldliness that knows all to be of the earth, 
earthy ; living a life that is in itself a poem. It 
must surely very pleasant to whisper advice 
into the ear of one of those girls, as she pauses, 
with mallet raised, to strike; or, when the game 
is over, to saunter away with her to the edge of 
the lawn, where the little river flows lazily along, 
and, pushin off the boat, to take the rhythmical 
oars in hand, and watch her as she sits before you, 
deftly choosing the way with the yoke-lines, while 
you chat together of Tennyson, or Beethoven, or 
what you will; and pleasanter still, when the 
lawns are past, to glide on under the shadow of 
tall trees, where the plash and fall of the tiny 
wavelets on the bank and against the boat’s side 
make a sweet monotonous music, till some dearer 
theme causes you to forget the resting oars, and 
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the passing hour, and the west, that reddens slowly 
as the day sinks. 
Such is the picture my fancy presents to me of 
a certain possible life of the present day, bearing 
a close resemblance to the pictures I draw from 
history of the life of former times. But though it 
is pretty enough, this little imaginary tableau, yet 
I am, of course, aware that, seen in fact instead of 
fancy, the life must be not so very different from 
that which I myself know; it is only that the 
distance allows room for my imagination to turn 
the simple prose of reality, with its mean little 
details deforming it, into verse, with an even beat 
of rhythm flowing through it, and giving it all the 
charm of poetry. ‘How excellent,’ says good- Dr 
Young (though, I confess, in quite another sense)— 
‘How excellent the life we ne'er shall lead.’ Is it 
not all comprised in that? But the nearer we 
approach, the smaller does the excellence become. 
or the time that I have mentioned as havin 
such a fascination for me, the time of the powdere 
hair and the saques, does not seem to have 
appeared to the people who lived in it anything 
other than prosaic in the extreme ; so, at least, we 
learn from Fielding and Smollett and Walpole’s 
Letters. We have disentangled the threads, and 
thrown the coarse ones away ; and of the rest, the 
few fine-coloured silks, we have woven our pretty 
tapestry picture. 
inking of this, I cannot help wondering how 
long it will be before the life that we, that 1 my- 
self and such as I, are now living, will be regarded 
in this delusive light. For I suppose that, to the 
future student, we shall appear to have lived in 
somewhat the same ideal manner as the Jacobites 
and Georgians do to us; and there will be the 
same sort of picturesque association connected with 
our broadcloth and umbrellas as there is with the 
silks, and satins, and swords of a century or more 
ago. No doubt, it is no more strange to us to 
think of a railway or an omnibus being regarded 
in this way, than it would have been to the 
Ancients who rode in a six-horse gilt coach, or an 
old Flying Mail, to think of their vehicles being so 


have amused myself with applying this idea to 
one and another of the objects and customs that 
are familiar to us, and the effect has been so 
ludicrous, that at first I have been inclined to 
question its truth. Yet, doubtless, the day will 
come, and in a space of time that will not seem 
long when chronicled in the history-books—only 
———. perhaps, the length of our lives and 
the lives that follow ours—the day will come when 
all relics of our ways, and customs, and amuse- 
ments, and especially of our home-life, will be 
treasured curiosities, interesting as connected with 
a period like that one 


Apart from place, withholding Time, 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun id. 


Then the saplings of to-day will be fine trees; 
Belgravia will be musty and déchu; Tennyson 
will no longer be the reigning poet, but shelved 
beside Chaucer, and Dryden, and Cowper, as ‘ one 
of them ;’ even the absurdities of hats and 
chignons, of cut-away coats and panier dresses, will 
have passed away ; and some one, perhaps, as he 
sits in the shade of the chestnut tree beneath 
which I am sitting, will call up in his mind 


imaginary figures clothed in those quaint historical 
costumes, and will say how strange it is to think 
of his ancestors of a past century, in such attire, 
strolling and sitting in this garden. 
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A RACE FOR LIFE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


TRAVELLING by wheels over such irregular ground, 
in a vehicle built for strength rather than for the 
ease and comfort of its living freight, is but a rough 
method of locomotion, and we rocked, and bumped, 
and jolted in a manner that would have maddened 
those whose only experience was of the smooth 
gliding along the iron highway, or the regular roll 
upon a trimly macadamised road. But to me, after 
my late exertions, it was a luxury indeed to lie on 
a well-stuffed mattress, beneath:the white tilt of 
the wagon, screened in a great measure from the 
sun’s vertical rays, and able to close my eyes at 
nee instead of having to keep a watchful 
ook-out, and to help along a tired horse with spur, 
voice, and rein, as a hurrying traveller must do. 
Sometimes I fell into a doze ; and at last, after an 
hour’s halt at three o’clock, when we kindled a 
fire, and heated the contents of a tin can of coffee, 
while the animals grazed, with their forelegs 
hobbled, lest they should stray too far on the plain, 
I fairly fell into a sound sleep, which lasted till we 
rumbled into the dusty main street of the small 
town of Oceola. Much refreshed by this greatl 
needed repose, I determined to push on through 
the night, and, buying a horse from a dealer with 
whom the driver of the wagon was acquainted, I 
set off at a rattling pace along the main trail, now 
easily to be made out, to Fort Scott, leaving Bates- 
ville far to my right. 

My intention was, should I not be lucky enough 
to find the wagon-train, of which I was in pursuit; 
still at the fort, to continue the chase on the other 
and more perilous side of the Kansas boundary, 
confident, that if my strength held out, I should 
come up with it. The chief danger, so far as I 
knew, which I had now to apprehend was from 
skulking bands of Indian thieves, too weak to risk 
a direct attack on the escort of Jem Garnham’s 
well-provided caravan, but hovering near, in the 
hope of stealing a horse or two, or of plunderin 
any vehicle that might break down. Should i 
meet with one of these parties, I should infallibly 
be robbed and dismounted, and not improbably 
murdered as well, if only for the sake of bringing 
home the usual hideous trophy of victory to some 
Arapahoe or Cheyenne village. Onthe other hand, 
should I once overtake the wagon-train, there 
would remain few further impediments, except 
those of fatigue and the chance of sunstroke. 

There was a river to be forded, and the banks 
being high and rotten, and the mud tenacious, it 
was rather troublesome to get across, but otherwise, 
I journeyed on without any particular misadven- 
ture. Not a living creature did I see, save the 
small owls that whooped and wheeled in circling 
flight over the tall and yellowing grass; or the 
prairie-dogs, so called, that sat at the mouths of 
their numerous burrows, as rabbits might at home 
in England, uttering their short yelping cry as my 
horse-hoofs broke the stillness of the night. I was 
compelled, though unwillingly, to halt for an hour 
or two, that my new nag, a black mustang, old, 
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but sound and strong, might feed and rest, and 
then I pressed on, speeding along the desolate 
track. ith all my efforts, morning found me 
still on the waste ; but some hours later, I espied 
the timber stockade of Fort Scott, with its encir- 
cling ditch, the wood-smoke of its fires, the cannon 
peering from embrasures in the low earthen para- 
pet, and the flag of the United States flying on the 
roof of the commandant’s house. The little out- 
post was a mere collection of wooden shanties for 
the accommodation of the company of infantry 
quartered there, with a larger shed for stores, and 
two or three small houses for the commandant, 
doctor, and agent, or sub-agent, for Indian affairs. 
These tiny strongholds, calculated merely for defence 
against the attacks of the savage foe that ranges 
round them like wolves around a fold, are often 
deserted, and allowed to crumble to ruin, or pos- 
sibly tenanted by some neutral Indian trader, who 
regards all men, white and red, as his customers, 
and is cosmopolitan in his political sympathies. 
Then an order from the Washington War Office 
sends troops and workmen to the abandoned fort, 
and there is much putting together of log-huts and 
framework houses, and the palisade is renewed, 
and cannon are mounted, and up go the stars and 
stripes in token of military possession. 

I found the scanty garrison paraded, close to the 
low fence of the soldiers’ little garden, where the 
humblest egy were grown by the care of the 
men themselves, welcome additions to the mono- 
tonous rations of beef, pork, biscuit, and cake- 
bread. Here a grave had been dug, and as I rode 
up, an unpainted coffin of rough planks was being 
lowered into its resting-place. The officer in charge 
of the post stood beside the grave, with an open 
book in his hand, and read the burial-service aloud 
in a clear, high-pitched voice ; while a gentleman 
in plain clothes, whom I afterwards found to be 
the surgeon, and two ladies, whose presence there 
seemed at first incongruous, but who were the 
wives of officers who had not been deterred by 
hardship and peril from following their husbands 
into frontier exile, stood within the enclosure. 
Some paces farther off, in the outer yard, stood or 
— in various attitudes a group of Indians 
watching the proceedings in silence. They had 

robably come in for trading purposes, for they 
had with them two laden pack-horses, and their 
number comprised almost as many squaws as 
warriors; but whatever their errand might be, 
their appearance, as they stood or reclined like so 
many bronze statues draped in gaudy blankets, or 
robes of bleached bison-skin, added to the pictur- 
ue character of the scene. 
he brief ceremony over, the men were dis- 
and the commanding officer closed his 
book, and, catching sight of me for the first time, 
drew near the place where I was standing beside 
my horse. 


‘I suppose, my man, you belong to Garnham’s: 


party? You had better make haste to catch them 
up, hadn’t you?’ he called out, with something of 
military imperativeness in the tone of his address ; 
and then looked hard at me, and added, reddening 
slightly : ‘I beg your pardon, sir. I mistook you 
for some loitering teamster of a train that has just 
, after discharging government stores. You 
are perhaps the new en from the Indian 
Commissioner's Office—Mr Williams ?’ 
I briefly explained to the officer who I was, 


and whither bound ; and nothing could be more 
courteous or sympathetic than the reception which 
I experienced from the little colony of educated 
persons of whom he was the chief. 

Every one agreed with the commandant that I 
could not do better than travel with Garnham’s 
wagon-train, while regretting that it was impossible 
to do much to help me in what might ans sn be 
the difficult task of overtaking him. 

‘You see,’ said the officer good-naturedly, ‘we 
cannot lend you a horse, or sell .one, because the 
few we have here are the property of Uncle Sam, 
and we must not nag, “a of government beasts. 
But I'll tell you, Mr Fern, what I can do, if you 
like the notion: we will give your nag a double 
feed of corn ; and if I am any judge of horse-flesh, 
he will be able, with no weight on his back, to get 
fairly well through another stage or so. Take two 
hours’ rest, and give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany meanwhile, You shall have the use of a 
troop-horse—we have eight or nine spare ones here, 
left by the dragoons—for twenty-five miles, and 
I’ll send three of the men who know how to ride, 
to escort you across the prairie, and bring back the 
charger. Your own mustang, having gone so far 
with an er saddle, will carry 7 on until you 
are up with Jem Gamham and his train—No 
thanks. One Christian must help another in these 
wild parts, 

I learned that the funeral which I had witnessed 
was that of a countrywoman of my own, the wife 
of an English emigrant who, with his family, had 
taken a passage by the wagon-train to the auriferous 
lands of Idaho or Nevada. 

‘Poor Smith had three children, the prettiest 
little fair-haired things,’ said the captain’s wife 
sadly ; ‘ but the journey, in this heat, is a cruel one 


for the young and tender. The poor little boy was + 


dead when the wagons came in, and one of the 
girls died two hours later. The mother had been 
ailing for months, and the grief and fatigue together 
made the fever worse. We did what we could; 
but she grew delirious, and sank terribly fast. The 
children were buried yesterday ; and as the train 
had to start at daybreak, the bereaved husband 
could not even see his wife’s remains laid beneath 
the turf. He has gone on into the wild Far West, 
with the one child that is left under his sole care. 
It is not the first time, Mr Fern, that we have seen 
melancholy and sudden partings in these regions.’ 

In two hours, under the escort of an Irish 
corporal and two soldiers chosen for their know- 
ledge of the noble art of horsemanship, I was 

oping across the plains, thanks to the kindness 
of the commandant, on a big Northern troop-horse, 
while my black mustang, led by the bridle, raced 
along beside me in a manner that justified me in 
hoping that he would get well through the ensuing 
stage. I had been warned that I might find the 
head of the caravan of which I was in chase rather 
‘a rough diamond and a keen bargainer,’ but that, 
when once an arrangement had been concluded, he 
would prove trusty enough. 

‘Give him my card, on which I’ve pencilled a 
word or two,’ the commandant had said, smiling ; 
‘and if that is not talisman enough, you must 
invoke the name of old Harper, your eccentric 
acquaintance, who is a noted Nestor of the prairies. 
Garnham is not a bad fellow to his passengers, 
when once he has shaken hands over a ain.’ 

The Irish corporal, who told me he been a 
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whipper-in, lon , in the old country, to Lord 
Kil-somebody's was quite willing to 
oblige me on the ground of ; but the soldiers 
were less practised riders, and we had frequently to 
pull up and wait until they overtook us. By the 
time we had accomplished some twenty miles of 
the prescribed distance, I — certain moving 
objects black against the southern sky, which the 
corporal conceived to be buffaloes, but which on a 
nearer approach turned out to be mounted Indians. 

‘Sure, they’ll be friendlies—Osages, belike, or 
perhaps Pawnee hunters,’ said the corporal. 

*I don’t think so, corporal,’ said one of the men. 
‘See the show of rs and feathered heads they 
make against the sky-line. ’Tis too far south for 
Sioux, too far east for Apaches: them’s Arapahoes, 
or perhaps Kiowas, on the war-path.’ 

ery imposing was their aspect—a little threat- 
ening withal—as they hung, like a hovering hawk, 
on the horizon; but after a few minutes they 
retreated, and became mere black specks, and soon 
afterwards were seen no more. 

We all breathed more freely when the menacing 
apparition to the southward had vanished. It was 
ot course impossible that we should have seen the 
Indians without their seeing us. Savage man, 
whose whole life is spent in struggling for existence, 
and in snatching at food, has usually very quick, 
far-sighted eyes. My companions were in the blue 
uniform of the United States, with military caps 
on their heads, and rifles at their backs. We were 
but four, certainly, but then the tactics of the wil- 
derness forbid useless expenditure of valuable lives. 
Had the wild horsemen, with their heads bedecked 
with scarlet feathers, and their crimson blankets 
streaming in the breeze, charged down upon us, 
their numbers must have insured them the victory, 
but not without the loss of two or three braves, for 
whom the death-whoop would resound mournfully, 
mingling with the wail of widows and orphaned 
children, in some camp far away among the moun- 
tains. Tradition dictates to the aborigines their 
own old system of stratagem and surprise, and no 
doubt it was to this that we owed our immunity 
from instant attack. ‘Injuns,’ said the corporal 

ithily, ‘like to get a fistful of trumps afore the 
begin to play.” And the remainder of my ride 
under escort was quite uneventful. 

At the end of some five-and-twenty miles of 
prairie travel, we came to the usual halt in a 
watered spot, and ate our cold provisions while 
the horses cropped the grass. en we 
not without my slipping some thankfully received 
silver into the corporal’s hard hands; and the 
soldiers wheeled their horses on the top of the 
next swell of prairie to wave their caps and give 
me a cheer of adieu. And then, for about an hour, 
I rode on alone, until my horse neighed shrilly, 
tossing his head towards the south, whence came, 
in hot, fitful puffs, the wind of the desert. I looked 
hastily to the left, and saw a sight which, I am 
not ashamed to say, curdled my blood, and made 
the cold damp of mortal terror start upon my 
heated brow. The Indians! There they were, 
some half-mile distant, coming up, swift and silent, 
like so many grim spectres on horseback. Clearly 
it was the same war-party that I had seen while 
riding with the soldiers. They were nearer now, 
and were swooping down, evidently with the in- 
tention of cutting me off. I could see the tall red 
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and tasselled lances, and the beads, and fringe, and 
barbaric finery that ornamented their shaggy steeds. 
My horse neighed again. Encouraging him with 
hand and voice, I urged him on, quickening my 
pace. There were some low bushes that screened 
me for a moment; and it was not until I had 
ascended the hill, and had, to my great joy, caught 
sight of twenty white-topped wagons and a drove 
of horses at some distance—Garnham’s caravan, 
doubtless—that the Indians saw that I was aware 
of their approach, 

Then came a race such as few men have ridden, 
considering the heavy stake which I had on the 
event, I forced my weary mustang on, shouting 
loudly at intervals, in the hope that the people of 
the wagon-train might hear me ; while the savages, 
lashing their horses with incessant strokes of the 
whip, rushed towards me, striking their open hands 
upon their mouths, to enhance the effect of the 
es war-whoop. On they came, brandishing 
their lances, yelling, flogging, and gesticulating 
like so many demons. They gained on me, for 
my poor tired horse could hardly be kept at full 
speed ; but I spurred on, turning my head now 
and then, to see the painted faces of my ghastly 
pursuers ually w nearer, as, with loud 
threats and threatening gestures, they pressed me 
hard. Presently, an arrow flew past me, and then. 
another, and then I felt a sudden pain, as if the 
sting of a wasp had pierced my right arm, just 
above the elbow, and heard a whoop of exultation 
as at the same time my horse winced and swerved, 
hit by an arrow in the neck. So near were the 
Indians, and so deafening was their clamour, that 
I had hardly noticed the halting of the caravan ; 
but now came a shout of another sort—a deep 
Anglo-Saxon cheer—and a trampling of horses, and 
crack, cracking of rifles, and then my mustan 
stumbled, and gave me a severe fall. 1 recove 
my senses, to find myself with my head pillowed 
on my dead horse, while over me bent a broad- 
shouldered, grizzled man, with silver buttons to a 
homespun coat, whom I guessed to be Jem Garn- 
ham. ‘No bones broke, but the arrow has gone 
clean through the chap’s arm,’ said the trader 


you be, and what you are after.’ 

I found Mr Garnham to be very much what 
the commandant at the fort had represented him to 
be. He was not by any means a bad fellow, but he 
was morose of manner, and had a sharp eye to the 
main chance. By his promptness in coming to 
the rescue, he had undoubtedly saved my life ; but 
when it came to a question of the pecuniary con- 
sideration for which he was to take me on across 
the plains to the Rocky Mountains, he was utterly 
unreasonable. That I was helpless and alone in 
the midst of a prairie, where, if abandoned, I must 
perish by the hands of the savage enemy, was, in 
the eyes of the master of the caravan, an additional 
inducement to make what he called a ‘slapping 
profit’ of the transaction. Had I been a poor 
man in search of work, I suspect he would have 
sworn at me for the trouble I gave, offered me a 
teamster’s place without wages, and taken me on 
with his company. But I had money; and he was 
unconscionable enough to demand three hundred 
dollars for my fare to the borders of Montana. 
However, by exhibiting the commandant’s card, 
and, still better, the few blotted lines of introduc- 
tion with which I had been favoured by old 
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Harper, I brought this mercenary Samaritan to 
consent to more moderate terms. I was to pay 
one hundred dollars, and for this I was not merely 
to be conducted to the Montana boundary, but the 
trader pledged himself to borrow a horse for me 
from some one of his friends, on which I might 
reach Carthage. 

‘And now,’ said the caravan chief, when the 
necessary ceremony of hand-shaking had been gone 
through, and I had paid earnest in the shape of a 
fifty-dollar note, ‘I calculate, as you are town-bred, 
Mister, and not as tough as some of us Western 
men, you had better get into yonder wagon, and 
ride quiet, for the rest of to-day. To-morrow, I’ll 
clap you on horseback again, if you like it-best, 
but after that rattling fall your bones must ache, 
rather. My lads have taken your saddle and traps 
off the dead bit of horse-flesh there; so here’s a 
horn of whisky ; and now jump in, and sleep if 
you like. You'll find a Britisher there, poor chap, 
and his child—mebbe they told you that history 
at the fort. 

I was glad to creep in under the screen of the 
white wagon-tilt, and sat down on a cotton mattress 
beside the unlucky widower, a meek, civil, little 
man, who afterwards told me that he was a 
Gloucestershire mechanic, a grainer and painter, 
who had been allured to emigrate by accounts of 
Californian prosperity, but who now sat like one 
stupefied, with his head buried in his hands. The 

oor little girl, weary with sobbing, and overcome 
f the heat and fatigue, was asleep, with the 
glistening traces of tears still visible on her pale 
cheek, 

There is nothing more to relate concerning the 
remainder of the journey, so long as I made it 
under the auspices of the redoubted Jem Garnham. 
Sometimes I rode on one of the many spare horses, 
and at other times I took a seat in the wagon 
where my disconsolate countryman and his little 
daughter were established. Children are seldom 
long in making my acquaintance, and this orphaned 
little creature soon became very friendly, and 
would nestle by my side, and fall asleep with her 
head on my shoulder. At her kindness con- 
soles more quickly than can ever be the case with 
those who are old enough to know the full extent 
of the loss they have sustained, and I ransacked 
my memory for nursery tales, and repeated or 
invented nursery rhymes, for her entertainment, 
until her first sorrow grew less, The father con- 
tinued for the most part moody and silent, as if 
spirit-broken ; but at times he was more talkative, 
and I could see that he was a well-disposed fellow 
enough, with a certain amount of cleverness, but 
without the sturdy robustness of mind and body 
which the settler in a new country should possess. 
The child cried bitterly when, on the limits of the 
Montana Territory, their English fellow-traveller 
left the caravan; and poor Smith himself drew the 
back of his hand across his blood-shot eyes, as he 
said huskily: ‘Good-bye, sir, and you for 
being so kind. I shall feel lonelier now, if that 
can be, than I did before’ And so they pursued 
their journey with the caravan, while I, mounted 
on a hired horse, set off for Carthage. 

Montana, as its name implies, is a rugged region 
of cliffs and dales, nestling among the southern 

urs of the Rocky Mountain range, and full of 
glens where pretty cataracts, like streams of molten 
silver, fall neglected over rocks of many a brilliant 


tint, and of shattered crags capped by gigantic 
cedars, and carpeted with lacing chen” 
butterflies of strange and gaudy hues flitted among 
the tufts of wild-flowers that grew in every nook 
and cleft ; and more than once, the graceful forms 
and ——— horns of a herd of antelopes shewed 
themselves on the summit of some precipitous 
rock, too steep to be scaled by man. At another 
time, the scenery through which I passed might 
have tempted me to linger, but now I scarcely 
gave any heed to the objects around me, absorbed 
as I was in my eagerness to reach Carth in 
time. I passed the night which succeeded my 
departure from the caravan in a roadside inn; and 
by four o’clock in the afternoon of the next day 
I found myself, with a beating heart, drawing very 
near indeed to my destination. 

‘Take the turn to the left, after yew come 
in sight of the cross wheer the Spaniard war 
murdered ;’ such had been the instructions of my 
last informant as to the road ; ‘and push slick on 
through the canyon, Mister, and yew’ll find the 
town, such as ’tis. I wonder what they’d have 
said in old Baltimore, wheer this child war riz, 
to a huddle of fifty houses that says it’s a town.’ 

I rode on through the deep ravine, with tower- 
ing walls of rock on either hand, and a brawling 
stream beneath, which is locally called a canon, 
and presently caught a glimpse of shingled roofs 
white walls the clumps of 
glossy evergreen foli e heat was stifling ; 
and the “whieh the hollow 
innumerable insects and the shrill chirp of the 
prairie cricket and the cicala resounded, was 
parched and unrefreshing, while the sun struck 
down upon me, between the rocky walls, like the 
fiery shafts of Phebus. My right arm was stiff 
and painful where the arrow had wounded me, 
for though the hurt was slight, it had added to 
the fever of my blood, and besides, I was sadly 
wayworn and spent with excessive fatigue and 
exposure to the sun’s full power, never so much 
felt as on the shadeless plains, But here was 
Carthage at last ; and I been so diligent, that 
I felt assured, unless some unexpected accident 
had precipitated the trial of the prisoners, of being 
in time to save Willy’s life. The thought of that 
gentle, generous boy in the hands of prejudiced 
and untutored ruffians, his self-elected jailers and 
judges, nerved me yet as it had nerved me through- 
out the long and arduous journey. But, as the 
hunted deer often reaches the safe covert only to 
bleed and die, so did I feel more weary, more ill, 
when on the eve of gaining the spot that I had 
toiled so hard to reach, than at any previous period 
of that difficult ride. 

I rode into the long straggling street, intersected 
by narrow lanes, that led up or down the wooded 
glen in which the so-called town was built, and 
irregularly lined with houses, some of which were 
mere log-huts or cabins of rough planking, while 
others were larger and more pretentious. There 
were four or five tall hotels or taverns, and a store 
or two, and some long ranges of stabling for horses 
and mules. Most of the houses had gardens, more or 
less well stocked, and were often overgrown with 
vines and creeping-plants. Under an enormous 
tree were three or four knots of Mexicans, sitting 
around little tables, smoking their paper ci 
and sipping chocolate, while a 8 eee fellow, 
in a broad-brimmed hat and a suit of green 
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velvet, twanged his guitar for their entertainment. 
On another scrap of sward, shaded by an ever- 
green oak, there sat around a cask turned on 
end, which for the time did duty as a card-table, 
four bearded men in the red shirt and felt-hat, 
the heavy boots, suit of slop-clothes, and bandana 
cravat, of the regular gold-digger. There the 
were, pipe in mouth, playing poker, or some suc 
rat g game, but as they were sober, or nearly so, 
I determined to address them. ‘Wants to know 
wheer preacher lives, the stranger does, Reverend 
Aretas White! Wall, Mister, barring a Mormon 
missionary, who is a tailor to trade, scalp me if I 
know of a parson hereabouts! Reverend White! 
Them Mexicans, with their yaller faces, have got 
a priest of their own, but he talks Spanish like 
themselves. Don’t see, for my part, how a preacher 
could scratch a living among us mining chaps. 
Nobody wants to be married—there’s no babies to 
christen—and as for burying, that’s done with- 
out fuss. You’ve come to the wrong diggins, 
stranger.’ 

The spokesman of the poker players had obviously 
told me honestly all he knew, so that I had no 
resource but to ride on. I did not quite like to 
inquire the way to the prison, and besides I doubted 
whether I should easily procure permission to visit 
my brother, unless I were accompanied by some 
person well known to the authorities. To find the 

d-hearted minister who had warned me of 

illy’s danger was clearly my best course, and it 
suddenly occurred to me that the post-master, of 
all men in the town, would be able to enlighten me 
as to the Rev. Mr White’s address. I did not even 
know where my brother’s lodgings were situated. 
Such a town as Carthage has no letter-carriers, no 
named streets, and numbered houses. Those who 
hope for a letter, call for it at the apology for a 
post-office, where some deputy’s deputy doles out 
the correspondence to those who claim it. I 
addressed myself, therefore, to a lad who was 
whittling a stick before a tavern door. 

§ Want to know wheer ffice is? You must 
be a rare Jacky Newcome, not to know! Out 
theer, by the stump of the old cedar, where you 
see the big yellow squashes inside the fence, is 
Gregg the post-master’s, and if he don’t happen to 
be asleep, or in liquor, he'll attend to you, 
answered the stripling. I dismounted, for my horse 
was weak and lame, and, with the bridle over my 
arm, advanced towards the garden, where the ripe 
gourds lay mellowing in the sunshine. There 
were two or three white houses, of decent appear- 
ance, between me and this rustic post-office, and as 
I limped wearily on, a voice from an upper window 
struck upon my ear: 

‘Why, it can’t be? George—George, old fellow 
—is it you or your ghost! Who on earth, dear old 
chap, would have thought of seeing you here, as if 
you had dropped from the moon !’ 

I looked up. There, at an open window, with a 
blue cricketing-cap resting lightly on his fair curls, 
was Willy himself. There was no sign of recent 
suffering in his fresh, frank, young face, as he bent 
forward to hail me. The sole expression of his 
eyes was that of unmitigated wonder. There he 
was, free, well, and happy-looking, he, for whose 
sake I had done and borne so much, under the firm 
impression that I, and I alone, could rescue him 
from the hangman’s hands. I staggered, and let the 
bridle drop from my benumbed arm, and then, for 


a moment I stood staring stupidly up at Willy, 
trying hard, but in vain, to rally my ideas, 

‘So, you are released. Thank Heaven for that !’ 
I gasped out, at last. 

* Released!’ exclaimed my brother, in a tone of 
the most unfeigned surprise. 

‘Who in the world was to release me, and from 
what? But, George, poor dear old boy !’ he added 
in sudden alarm, as he got a better view of my 
haggard eyes and thin face ; ‘ you are ill, old fellow. 
Come in ; or, stop ; I’ll’—— 

I heard no more. The houses, the trees, the 
rocks on the mountain-side, all seemed to spin 
before my dazzled eyes‘as if they were spokes in a 

iant wheel that was beginning slowly to revolve. 

here were strange noises in my ears, as of a flood 
rushing on to overwhelm me; and my enfeebled 
limbs no longer obeying my will, I sank down 
on the dusty road, and it seemed to grow dark all 
at once, as if night had come. 

The next thing I remember was that I was in 
bed in a bright, trim, little room, with flowers in 
the window, many sketches, coloured or in crayons, 
pinned to the walls, and an easel with a_half- 
finished picture in a corner. Beside me was Willy, 
looking very pale and anxious. There was another 
man present, a rough unshorn fellow, with stains 
of mud and gravel on his miner’s clothes, but 
whom I guessed, by the case of instruments he was 
putting up, to be, in the intervals of gold-digging, 
a surgeon. He had just bled me, for my arm was 
tied up, and he was wiping the keen blade of the 
lancet. 

‘ He is conscious now,’ said the doctor. 

My memory recalled a name. ‘Willy, said I, 
‘I came because a man you know, a clergyman, 
the Reverend Aretas White, of this place’—— 

‘No such minister here, you may take your 
oath of that!’ returned the bluff surgeon; and 
then I fainted again, and for some days lay between 
life and death. 


WINTER. 


Now evenings come full early, mornings late ; 
And, reft of Summer's green and Autumn’s gold, 
The disrobed earth, in helpless, abject state, 
Lies shivering in the cold. 


Sheeted in one white waste of snow she lies, 
With breast and arteries bound by Frost’s keen 
breath— 


Lies numbed beneath the cold and cruel skies, 
With numbness most like death. 


And Nature sits and waits, bereaved, forlorn, 
Watching the days drag onward one by one; 

And still the same wide snow-world night and morn 
Darkens and dawns upon. 


No bird in brake or field, throughout the day, 
Deigns to essay a ditty e’er so brief, 

Save that a robin from some orchard spray 
Pipes now and then for grief. 


Strange, that from such stagnation as is here, 
From out such seeming utter, utter dearth, 

A quickening life can spring in the new year, 
And all bright things have birth ! 
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